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of his task as that of portraying a character more or less inscrutable in its 
strength, its calm, and its poise. Undoubtedly it is character rather than 
intellectual genius with which one has to do in studying Washington. Yet 
this fact does not simplify the problems; for the boundaries separating " mind" 
from "character" are so intangible and theoretic that no sharp distinction 
can be made. The fact remains that the Washington who wrote the farewell 
address and who swore at Lee at Monmouth, who animated his fainting 
soldiers to endurance at Valley Forge and at the same time criticized Con- 
gress in terms which in another man might be called cynical, was always and 
everywhere a manifestation of character. It is the great merit of this biog- 
raphy that the reader is continually brought, as it were, into the presence of 
this great personality. 

As a political narrative, Mr. Thayer's book lacks much of completeness. 
As an account of military operations and of diplomatic negotiations it is 
designedly thin. Even in the depiction of Washington's contemporaries, Mr. 
Thayer, masterly portrait artist as he is, does not notably excel others who 
have treated of the same period. All is carefully subordinated to the great 
figure of Washington; all brilliancies are studiously toned down to suit the 
sober grandeur of the central theme. But the portrait of Washington is a 
portrait indeed! It is a picture, not photographic but interpretative, a picture 
lacking the artificial smile of the later paintings or the studied majesty of the 
equestrian pose. Unquestionably Mr. Thayer, without resorting to the soul- 
less methods of mere historical dissection, has in large measure counteracted 
the evil influence of the Reverend Mason L. Weems, and has revealed not 
merely to the reason but also to the imagination of his readers the true Wash- 
ington as known to his contemporaries. The inexplicable part of the great 
man's character, the quality that made even casual acquaintances feel as if 
they were in the presence of a superior being, is all the more impressive when 
the myths have been made to vanish. Mr. Thayer has presented his readers 
with that rare thing, an ideal set forth without the sentimentality of hero 
worship or the exaggerations of rhetoric. 



The Altar Steps. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: George Doran 
Company. 

Mr. Mackenzie's new novel is so much the most interesting study of certain 
aspects of religious experience that has been written either in fiction or other- 
wise within recent years, that one hesitates to lay stress upon its somewhat 
obvious shortcomings as a story. The narrative is, in the first place, merely 
a sort of prologue — "the prelude to The Parson's Progress", says the dedica- 
tion; and it appears to suffer from the lack of force incidental to incom- 
pleteness. The novel, again, is constructed upon the Victorian plan, begin- 
ning with origins and proceeding deliberately, and without much drama until 
the problems of middle life arise and have to be met. The disposition of 
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many English writers to dwell disproportionately, as it seems, upon childish 
experiences, and especially to write in a somewhat ambiguous vein about 
schooldays, is here evident enough. There is something almost dutiful in 
the manner in which most British novelists relate schoolboy stupidities and 
conscientiously testify to the schoolboy loathing for head-masters. One 
cannot altogether acquit Mr. Mackenzie, moreover, of the charge of treating 
manifestations of immaturity with what at times seems undeserved solemnity, 
at times incongruous humor. All this from the American point of view, which 
doubtless, in the estimate of a British novel should not take precedence 
altogether of the British point of view! 

But apart from all this, the story has one extraordinary merit. It combines 
with an attitude of sympathy and even of devoutness a shrewdly realistic and 
critical spirit, an ability to see all sides of a complicated question, a subtlety 
that distinguishes in just the right way between church and faith, between 
personality and conviction. No other book that one knows of maintains so 
effectively what one may call, without intentional irreverence, the glamour of 
religion, while it analyzes religious manifestations and clerical organizations 
with the acuteness of a skeptic and with an astringent but unscoffing humor 
such as few skeptics can command. One does not really know whether the 
author's viewpoint is scientific or religious, evangelical or the reverse. And 
one does not really want to know. Mr. Mackenzie has successfully suppressed 
any too definite expression of his own personality. His attitude is humane 
and historical. 

The novel is not powerful, its slight drama being weak and thin, and turn- 
ing largely upon the breaking up of a love match through a conflict between 
extreme religiosity and a kind of madness of denial (not certainly any more 
sane), with a grotesque death by accident at the end of this melodramatic 
episode. But the novel is irresistibly fascinating. One becomes discontented, 
resolves to read no more of it, but does read it to the end. 



The Russian Turmoil. By General A. I. Denikin. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

So far as the general causes and conditions of the Russian Revolution are 
concerned, the reader of General Denikin's book will get little light: the 
Russian Turmoil remains a turmoil indeed. Obviously, to be a Russian and 
to be in the midst of events is not enough to enable one to understand this 
vast confusion. The author seems to be as much puzzled as an outsider 
might be at the collapse of Russian patriotism, at the debacle of Russian reli- 
giosity — previously devout peasants becoming capable of the vilest sacrilege. 
Political motives — if there were any — are not made to appear rational. De- 
spair and caprice seem to reign everywhere. A Russian commander on one of 
the fighting fronts, having been requested, in common with others, to send to 
the Stavka his opinion as to what had best be done, telegraphed in all serious- 



